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out hearing a sound. Insects are as poorly represented as birds, 
and excepting ants, they are singularly scarce; butterflies and 
beetles occur in small variety, and are, for the most part, incon- 
spicuous. The murmuring hum of a cloud of small flies, with 
the accompanying murmur of a forest rivulet, or the soft whistle 
of the wind in the branches, is often the only sound that defies 
the deep silence of the spirit of the mountain. 

" This adds to the weird impression produced by the fantastical 
forms of the trees of the primaeval forest, the gnarled and tangled 
growth of their trunks and the forked boughs, bearded with yard- 
long growths of orange mosses and lichens, and robed with rich 
green mantles of creepers. The lower part of the tree is often 
wreathed with the white or strangely-colored flowers of fragrant 
epiphytal orchids, while their dark green crowns are gay with the 
blossoms of parasitic plants of various species. A highly charac- 
teristic ornament of these woods is the elegant climbing bamboo 
(Arundinaria debilis). Its slender grassy stems creep up the tallest 
trees, and hang down from the branches in long straight chains, 
elegantly ornamented with coronas of light green leaves. But here 
and everywhere else in the hill countiy, the most decorative plant 
is the magnificent Rhododendron arbor rum, with its great branches 
of bright red blossoms. Next to this the most remarkable trees 
of these forests are species of laurel and myrtle, especially Eu- 
genia, and some kinds of Rubiacese and Ternstrsemise. We miss 
all the forms common in our European woods, and especially firs; 
this important family is entirely absent from Ceylon." 

While the land leeches of Ceylon are an intolerable nuisance, 
Haeckel also speaks of the large worms, for which the hill coun- 
try of Ceylon is famous : '' they are the giants of their kind, five 
feet long, an inch thick, and of a fine sky-blue color." Mention 
is also made of the huge bird-catching spider (Mygale) which one 
of his hosts, an Englishman, had frequently seen in pursuit of 
small birds (Nectarinia). 

The interest of the narrative is well sustained throughout, and 
the translator's work has been well done. 

Wilson's Chapters on Evolution. 1 — While the author 'brings 
forward no new facts in support of his statements, he has prepared 
an argument and summary of facts taken from the works of other 
naturalists and presented it with much force and elegance of style. 
There are few specialists or general students of biology who could 
make a clearer or more readable exposition of the facts for evolu- 
tion than this popular writer. The treatment is catholic and im- 
partial, and the author is not wedded to Darwinism pure and sim- 
ple, although from want of knowledge, apparently, of the views 
of some other authors, his quotations and views are taken chiefly 
from the works of Darwin and Huxley. 

1 Chapters on Evolution. By Andrew Wilson', Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.L.S..&C. With 
925 illustrations. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1,883. i2mo, pp. 383. $2.50. 
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The author prefaces his volume with the statement that " the 
chief aim of the work is to present, in a popular and readily un- 
derstood form, the chief evidences of the evolution of living 
beings. * * * A considerable experience as a biological 
teacher has long since convinced me that the hesitancy with which 
evolution is accepted, and the doubt with which even cultured 
persons are occasionally apt to view this conception of nature, 
arise chiefly from lack of knowledge concerning the overwhelm- 
ing evidences of its existence which natural history presents." 

The plan of the book is logical and in a degree original. After 
stating the nature of the problem, Professor Wilson tells us 
what the study of biology is, and the nature of biological studies, 
and he notes, in passing, that " an important characteristic of sci- 
entific investigation exists in the fact that, having no prejudices to 
defend or prepossessions to consult, the man of science stands in 
no dread of the results to which he may be led, and is placed at 
no disadvantage when he replaces beliefs, however time-honored 
they may be, by the newer phases of thought to which his studies 
have led." Indeed, the author is bold, vigorous and thoroughly 
scientific in spirit, and while a grain iconoclastic, it is refreshing 
to meet with scattered remarks and hits at the pseudo-conserva- 
tism which would frown down the results of scientific investiga- 
tion. For while reverent in spirit, the author well claims that 
" the willful folding of the hands in deprecation of scientific inves- 
tigation, and the shutting of the eyes in a so-called ' orthodox ' 
and slumbering ignorance of the facts of nature, is the procedure 
of all others best calculated to sap the foundations of religion it- 
self. It is such ideas which Dr. Martineau, with his accustomed 
ability, has ably denounced when he says, 'What, indeed, have 
we found by moving out along all radii into the Infinite ? — that 
the whole is woven together in one sublime tissue of intellectual 
relations, geometric and physical — the realized original, of which 
all our science is but the partial copy. That science is the crown- 
ing product and supreme expression of human reason.' " 

The evidence from protoplasm as the fundamental life-substance, 
the evidence from rudimentary organs, from the tails, limbs and 
lungs of animals, the evidence furnished by the science of like- 
nesses, the evidence from missing links, from development, from 
the life-history of insects ; the evidence from the constitution of 
colonial or compound animals, the fertilization of flowers, the evi- 
dences from degeneration and finally from geology, these subjects 
are dealt with fully and satisfactorily in succession, the whole 
forming a compact argument neatly and forcibly presented, in a 
manner which the scientific expert will not only approve but find 
little to criticize. 

Jordan and Gilbert's Synopsis of the Fishes of North 
America. — None among the Bulletins of the U. S. National Mu- 



